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Conflicts of Roles of Military Chaplains 


Interviews with 36 military chaplains and 35 former 
chaplains in the San Francisco Bay area supported the 
hypothesis that “the position of the chaplain does lead to 
a conflict in roles for the incumbent of that position... ,” 
it is written in a paper by Waldo W. Burchard, University 
of Kansas, “Role Conflicts of Military Chaplains,” pub- 
lished in American Sociological Review, Albany, N. Y., 
October, 1954. The chaplains interviewed were all those 
resident in the San Francisco Bay area in 1952. All were 
interviewed “in order to avoid bias in the selection of 
the sample.” The 71 persons interviewed were affiliated 
with 19 religious bodies, Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant. Fifty-seven questions were asked of every 
person interviewed. 

The person conducting the interviews chose military 
chaplains because of the opinion that role conflicts among 
members of this group are “extremely severe.” “Chap- 
lains not only share the dilemma of the Christian in war 
time; they also function as officers in both ecclesiastical 
and military organizations.” In this connection an article 
by Dr. David de Sola Pool, the distinguished Orthodox 
rabbi, appearing in The Military Chaplain is quoted: “We 
may with utter sincerity proclaim the purpose of our tak- 
ing up arms as a righteous one, but the bitter, inescapable 
fact remains that war as an instrument even of man’s 
noblest purposes is and ever will be irreconcilable with 
religion.” 

“The chaplain seeks to reconcile his role conflict either 
through rationalization or through compartmentalization 
of role behaviors,” is declared to be a hypothesis “well- 
substantiated.” 

Another: “Rationalization of conflict in roles tends to 
strengthen the chaplain’s role of military officer at the 
expense of his role of minister of the gospel... . Every 
argument cited tends to assert the military claim and de- 
emphasize the religious claim.” 

Two other hypotheses are only “suggested”: “1. That 
the role which provides for the individual his primary 
identification takes first place in his hierarchy of role 
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obligations,ati@ (2) that for the chaplain the role of mili- 
tary officer provides his primary identification.” 

One chaplain stated that “when he saw the great need of 
men in the military service, he forgot about philosophy 
and resolved to help as best he could in an unfortunate 
situation.” 

“The sample chosen did not include any members who 
had sought to escape the conflict by abandoning one of 
the roles (although one ex-chaplain had abandoned the 
ministry after he had returned to civilian life).” 

Compartmentalization appeared to be more “successful” 
than rationalization for those interviewed, and was more 
frequently used. “Rationalization requires facing the 
dilemma and arguing away the conflicting elements. Com- 
partmentalization involves refusing to recognize the con- 
flict.” 

A hypothesis less strongly supported than others is 
that “the chaplain serves as interpreter of the values of 
the military organization, helps resolve value-dilemmas 
of individual service men, and helps promote smooth 
operation of the military organization. . . A recently 
adopted “Character Guidance Program” is declared to be 
“a direct attempt on the part of chaplains to ‘sell’ military 
life to service men.” Also: “All the chaplains’ welfare 
activities are designed to help the service men adjust more 
smoothly to the military situation.” 


Who Are Jehovah’s Witnesses? 


“Jehovah’s Witnesses constitute a society of minis- 
ters.” They numbered 510,228 in 1953, of whom 193,568 
were in North America. They are now found in all parts 
of the world. They are organized in 71 branches, the 
largest of which is in the U. S. A. The branch in the 
U. S. A. is divided into six regions. Another large and 
active branch is the British, with headquarters in London. 
“Every aspect of the Society’s work is most carefully con- 
trolled and co-ordinated with typically American business 
efficiency. . . .” 

The above data are found in a book, Jehoval’s Witnesses, 
by Royston Pike, an English author (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. $2.75). The work was originally 
printed in Great Britain. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses distribute an enormous quantity 
of literature, some 45,000,000 pieces in 1950, and 58,000,- 
000 in 1952. They conduct large international assem- 
blies. “In the U.S.A. separate assemblies have been held 
for white and Negro Witnesses.” At these assemblies few 
matters are put to popular vote—people come to listen to 
instructions, 

“There is no ordination ceremony among the Wit- 
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nesses.” Ministers are trained, not in seminaries, but in 
classes maintained by the congregations. Among the 
Witnesses there is a strong dislike of academic distinc- 
tions. Although women are ministers, they are generally in 
a “position of comparative subordination.” They may not 
preach or teach. Young people are encouraged to under- 
take ministerial duties. There are no Sunday schools. 
There is a class of ministers known as pioneers, who are 
required to devote 140 hours a month to preaching. 

Witnesses, as a general rule, refuse to serve in the 
armed forces. They declare that they are not pacifists but 
neutrals. They are soldiers in the army of Jehovah. They 
do not take part in the government of the community in 
which they reside. They scorn politics. 

The basic unit is a congregation or company, in which 
individuals are enrolled for worship, study, and numerous 
activities. The head officer of this group is known as the 
“congregation servant.” In 1952 there were 13,942 con- 
gregations in the world, of which 3,103 were in the United 
States, and 695 in the British Isles. The place of wor- 
ship is called a Kingdom Hall, never a church. “The 
services that are held at Kingdom Hall match its aus- 
terity.” All are welcome, and there is no collection. They 
practice the rites of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper. 
They conduct anti-clerical propaganda, and are especially 
zealous in their opposition to Roman Catholicism. They 
call themselves “primitive Christians.” 


The Arab Refugees: Still a Problem 


There are even more Arab refugees today than in 1948, 
Don Peretz writes in Foreign Affairs (New York), Octo- 
ber, 1954. Mr. Peretz is a former correspondent for 
American periodicals in the Middle East who has just re- 
turned from a year and a half in that area under a Ford 
Foundation grant. This increase in number is in spite 
of United Nations appropriations totalling nearly $427,- 
000,000 to solve the problem. 

In Jordan refugees are nearly a third of the popula- 
tion. In the Gaza strip in Egypt there are four times as 
many refugees as natives. In Lebanon the refugees are 
nearly ten per cent of the population. Statistically speak- 
ing the refugees are better off than the majority of citi- 
zens for they have health services and social services. But 
this is not the whole story. Many who formerly owned 
their own homes now live in “hovels or leaky, torn tents.” 
Their family social life has been “smothered” in the 
camps, self-reliance and initiative have been “drowned 
in the present boredom and frustration. A professional 
refugee mentality has begun to grow. .. . The psychological 
and emotional impact of this long-existing situation greatly 
endangers Middle East stability. . . . Hatred of the 
British, the Americans, the United Nations and Israel 
permeates the camps—in that order.” 

International efforts have been devoted, on the one hand, 
to trying to find long term political and economic solu- 
tions ; on the other, to keeping the refugees alive. Neither 
the political nor the economic approach to the problem 
of a long-term solution has had any appreciable success ; 
“not more than 3,000 of the 880,000 refugees have been 
permanently absorbed by the U.N. development program.” 

Israel has demanded a signed peace with the Arab 
states as a prior requirement for repatriation or release 
of Arab funds. Arabs demanded repatriation as a pre- 
liminary to direct peace negotiations. But even if this 
stalemate could be broken the Palestine that the Arabs 
left “no longer exists.” Mr. Peretz points out that “nearly 
half the new Jewish immigrants live in homes abandoned 


by the Arabs... . About a quarter of the buildings now 
in use in Israel formerly were Arab property. . . . The 
Israel Custodian of Absentee Property took over... 
nearly 60 per cent of the country’s cultivable area.” 

In 1949 the U.N. established the Clapp Economic Sur- 
vey for the Middle East to seek for an overall economic 
reconstruction program. But the Mission recommended 
only short-term pilot projects which could employ “a 
fairly large number of refugees.” The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency was set up to carry out these 
projects. But this “created no permanent benefit for the 
refugees nor financial relief for the United Nations, but 
. . . cost five times more than simple relief.” 

A reintegration fund was set up to help the refugees 
repatriate. Jordan agreed to some small projects and 
Egypt to a survey of possible water sources in the Sinai 
desert “on assurances that refugee rights to repatriation 
and compensation were in no way affected.” 

A new three-year program was proposed which would 
turn responsibility over to the Arab states by the end 
of 1954. But only ten per cent of the $200,000,000 of- 
fered has been used and relief expenditures are increas- 
ing. Negotiating agreements proved to be a long process. 
Extensive engineering surveys were needed before work 
could be begun. 

The Jordan Valley development scheme was intended to 
employ some 150,000 refugees after five years of work 
at a cost of $40,000,000. But the basic principle of the 
plan must be accepted by Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Israel. So far this is impossible. Even if separate agree- 
ments were worked out between each state and the U.N. 
their implementation would be very difficult. 

Before much could be accomplished in irrigating Syria 
and Jordan there would have to be a great change in 
the land tenure system if the people as a whole are to 
benefit. The survey of the Sinai desert revealed no 
water sources there. A new proposal to turn water from 
the Nile into the Sinai peninsula is now being studied. 
(Mr. Peretz does not note that this would involve the 
Sudan and the countries along the upper reaches of the 
Nile as well as Egypt.) 

Even if the major development programs of UNRWA 
should succeed—which is unlikely—not more than 320,000 
refugees would be absorbed. “No Arab government 
would dare to initiate a resettlement project of its own. 
. . . Israel’s desire to see the refugees absorbed in the 
Arab states is in itself enough to rouse strenuous opposi- 
tion.” Refugee attitudes and local public opinion are 
against resettlement schemes. “. .. No Arab government 
now feels strong enough to take on such a great political 
liability” as an attempt to change public opinion. 

But small-scale successes with individuals have occurred, 
especially in Jordan. Such small projects which the people 
can see and understand are acceptable where the huge 
ones are not. The small projects are self-sustaining and 
do not require elaborate administrative machinery. 


“The Church Amid Racial Tensions” 


Alan Paton, well-known South African novelist and 
leader of the Liberal Party, wrote vigorously on the 
racial tensions in the church, in the Christian Century, 
March 31, 1954. These tensions in the church are, he 
says, “the evidence of our uregenerateness.” This is, of 
course, hard for Christians to admit. Many arguments 
on the other side may be given. But, he says, “it is getting 
very hard indeed for a Christian to think that God likes 
his race better than other races... . And even if he does 
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think that God agrees with him, tt is getting very hard, 
alitost impossible, to say it out aloud.” 

The Christian who loses faith in the arguments for 
racial inequality may find powerful arguments against 
accepting “racial equality in practice.” But, Mr. Paton 
insists, the strength of these arguments “often comes from 
somewhere else, from deeper motives whose existence we 
deny. These motives are fear and pride, seldom encoun- 
tered in their pure state (though that can happen), but 
usually in compounds. And these compounds are at their 
most powerful when to them has been added a good dollop 
of love and consideration for others.” 

Often the real difficulty is fear of going faster, not 
its impracticability. This is due partly to the fact that 
“we ourselves are unregenerate,” and partly to the fear 
of “the unregenerateness of others, especially of an un- 
regenerate State.” Such attitudes are ‘intensely human” 
but they are also “cautious, calculating, and cold... . In 
a race-ridden world, but more especially in a race-ridden 
country, God may be calling us to proclaim something far 
more ineffable, for more Christian than race difference.” 
If, asks Mr. Paton, our Lord “were to come to our state 
or country, what would He make of our laws and our ar- 
rangements? If people of every race and color flocked 
to see Him, longed to touch Him, would He be bound by 
our arrangements? Would He accept our segregated 
churches? Or could we suspend our arrangements while 
He was with us in person? Or would we beseech Him to 
leave our coasts? Or would we crucify Him?” 

The Church faces the danger that it will allow itself 
to be used “as an instrument to delay or prevent re- 
generation.” 

The Church needs to show that it has no color bar. It 
is not enough to remove the color bar from the physical 
church building. “Even in a highly segregated community, 
the Church should be moving away from segregation. 
Alas, in many places this movement is hardly to be dis- 
cerned. . . . But of one thing I am certain—the Christian 
churches of the world will face their task and their op- 
portunity with a new authority, I dare to say with the Di- 
vine authority, when they have faced squarely their own 
national tasks and opportunities. In some countries there 
is a danger that the churches, by having too great a respect 
for the prejudices of their own members, too great a 
respect for the prejudices of non-members, will make 
these difficulties greater than they are... . 

“In all simplicity and humility we must as Christians 
show our unity to the world. It is our witness to our 
Lord’s claim, and to ours, that He is truly the Hope of 
the World.” 


Africa Questions the Western World 


“Some of the questions that are raised in the minds of 
Africans by their contact with the West” were stated by 
Rev. P. K. Dagadu, executive secretary, Christian Council 
of the Gold Coast, in an address before the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. The A fri- 
cans, he said, are bewildered by the “woeful lack of under- 
standing by the Western world” of African life. Africans 
are not “indolent.” Rather, they do “all the unskilled and 
semi-skilled work, and much of the skilled work as 
artisans, except where color bars and discrimination pre- 
vent this. They drive motor cars, trucks, and tractors. 
Increasing numbers in every area are working as teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and ministers of religion, and in various 
grades of public service. Hundreds of men and women 
hold college and university degrees from leading educa- 
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tional institutions in Britain and America.” The “large 
quantities” of minerals and raw materials exported to 
the West “come out of Africa principally through the 
labor of Africans.” 

They have “potential moral and spiritual contributions” 
to make. “Africans have sought and are now seeking to 
win peace and freedom by patience and goodwill, except 
when they are forced by stress of circumstances to employ 
means of violence. . . . Christian churches through the 
missions have found great resources of faith, zeal and 
sacrificial service from the personal, family and communal 
life of the Africans. . . . Western science having made the 
world a small place through its facilities of transport and 
communication, it has become impossible for Africa to 
live in peaceful isolation when the West is involved in 
war. . . . Africa’s political, religious and commercial 
leaders want to sit ¢ide by side with the Western leaders 
to decide their future as well as the future of the world. 
She will no longer be content with patronage at the hands 
of the Western powers. The people of West Africa are 
eager to have a full share in the management of their 
own affairs.” 

Racial discrimination in Africa and the treatment of 
Negroes in America constitute “a negation of the basic 
Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man.” Mr. Dagadu thinks the only explanation 
of the resistance of the Mau Maus in Kenya is that “those 
people believe that they are fighting against the arrogance 
of the West, toward which bitterness has piled up to un- 
limited dimensions, and that they are prepared to over- 
throw it at any cost.” 

“As Christians we know that communism is evil,” the 
speaker said. But the “appalling” conditions under which 
Africans work in industry, their dire poverty, and the 
high prices charged for Western manufactured goods 
“water the soil for the seeds of communism to generate.” 
Africans “are presently asking themselves which system 
of philosophy or religion, and which government will help 
them get a larger share of the benefits that arise from their 
land and their labor. The Christian way of life and the 
democratic order of society must meet that crucial choice.” 

In spite of all that Christian missions have brought to 
Africa she is “paying a high price” for “the disunity of 
Western Christianity.” For Africans there is no division 
between the sacred and the secular. “To accept a religion 
with all the power and promise of Christianity and then 
to find that this Gospel as so generally practiced in the 
West is expected to control only a part of life . . . is dis- 
couraging. This attitude manifests itself in Western re- 
luctance to deal with our political problems where A fricans 
feel their interests are involved or with industrial prob- 
lems and other examples of oppression. . . . Vast portions 
of land are sometimes given to mission boards for little 
or nothing, to be developed in the interests of the native 
area... . The local church is not free to use the land for 
the expansion of the work. . . . If this Christian Gospel 
cannot deal effectively with these urgent problems of 
politics, industry, labor, wages and land acquisition, then 
it is not relevant to the life of the present-day African.” 

More vigorous training of African Christian leadership 
is essential. If young Africans are given only scientific 
training and if “by meeting so many people of the West 
who are un-Christian in spirit and insincere in practice, 
these young people have no opportunity to know Chris- 
tianity as real and true and vital, they will be the very 
people who will go back to Africa to undermine all for 
which you are sending men and money. . . . The hope 
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for Africa is with men and women of the West and of 
Africa who are a living witness of this miracle. They 
alone can unlock the doors of the Continent of the future, 
and answer the question Africa is asking of the West.” 


New Land-Lease Laws in South Africa 


New regulations have been issued by the government 
of South Africa in regard to sites occupied by church 
bodies or other organizations working among the Africans. 
“Owing to the intervention by representatives of certain 
church and other bodies in matters outside the scope of the 
work they should undertake amongst Natives,” a new Cir- 
cular states, leases giving the right to occupy such premises 
may be cancelled “without compensation” “if the activi- 
ties of any such representative outside the normal scope 
of his work is of a subversive natureor might tend to lead 
to or encourage deterioration in the relations between the 
Natives and governmental persons or bodies if not to out 
and out defiance or breaches of the law.” (Clause 5 of 
the Circular.) 

““ When in the opinion of the Minister of Native Af- 
fairs, the Occupier uses the sites or allows or suffers it to 
be used for purposes other than those for which it was 
granted, or the activities of the said occupier or any of his 
representatives whether on the site or elsewhere, are such 
as to encourage or tend to encourage deterioration in the 
relationship between Natives and the government or gov- 
ernmental persons or bodies or the Grantor, or are aimed 
at defiance or breaches of the law, the Grantor may... 
give the occupier three months’ notice in writing of the 
cancellation of this Permission to Occupy and on expiry 
of such notice, this Permission to Occupy shall be deemed 
to be cancelled.’ (Clause 11 of Model Permission to 
Occupy. ) 

“*No non-Native may reside on the site without the 
approval of the Minister of Native Affairs” (Clauses 8 
of the Permission to Occupy and 6 of the Deed of Lease.) 

“All new school sites must he allocated to the Depart- 
ment and not to church or other bodies.’ (Clause 9 of 
the Circular from the Department of Native Affairs.)” 
(Rand, Johannesburg, Daily Mail, quoted by British 
Weekly, October 14, 1954.) (Italics British Weekly's.) 


Sites in urban locations are not to be leased for more 
than a year at a time, Ecumenical Press Service for 
November 3 reports. 


Native Education in South Africa 


The vast majority of schools for Africans in South 
Africa have been state-aided mission schools. Under the 
new Bantu Education Act the government's aim (as stated 
in an editorial in the British Weekly for October 7, 1954) 
is to “train Africans as hewers of wood.and drawers of 
water.”” (See INFORMATION Service for December 11 
for a statement by Archbishop Reeves of Johannesburg. ) 
If the mission schools do not agree to provide the type 
of education the government demands the grants will be 
cut off. Some missions have already refused to do so 
and have given up their schools. 

After a long debate the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of South Africa adopted, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, a resolution declaring that it could not sup- 
port the government’s theory for Bantu education. The 
resolution follows: 


“1. That education is the development of the whole 
man and never merely the training for a vocation. 

“2. That while social and economic differences will al- 
Ways exist in an imperfect society which may limit oppor- 
tunity, the possibilities of the development of man as a 
child of God are limitless. 

“3. Because education is always a means of grace as 
well as a means of fitting man for his present position in 
society, the Christian Church can never agree that it be 
used chiefly to fit man for a preconceived place in society. 

“4. Because we believe the above to be in accordance 
with the Will of God in this situation, we deeply regret 
that we are unable to support the government in the theory 
underlying the Bantu Education Act and its present appli- 
cation to African education. 

“5. We, therefore, solemnly state that full responsibility 
for the implementing of this policy and its consequences 
rests entirely on the government, and we, therefore, give 
authority to each presbytery in consultation with the 
Assembly’s African Missions Committee to let, but not to 
sell, to the government, such school buildings as it deems 
advisable.” 


The Anglican Synod of Johannesburg and the Method- 
ist Church of South Africa have likewise condemned the 
state policy in regard to African education (New York 
Times, October 31, 1954). 


“How to Educate the African?” 


The British Weckly (London), April 1, 1954, discusses, 
under the above caption, the refusal of the South African 
government to grant a passport to Berthold Himumuine, 
a young Herero teacher in South West Africa. Under the 
League of Nations South West Africa was a mandated 
territory under South Africa. But the latter country has 
never accepted the Trust relationship for South West 
Africa under the United Nations. 

Mr. Himumuine, one of the very few Africans to qualify 
for Oxford in South West Africa, was offered a scholar- 
ship in that university to begin study in April, 1953. Al- 
though he applied for a passport in January, 1953, it 
was only in May, 1953, that he was informed that the 
passport had been refused. “No reason was given for this 
refusal.” Representations from Oxford University to the 
South African High Commissioner were also ignored for 
some months. No reasons were given to the University. 

The Windhoek Advertiser (the local English language 
paper in the community where the young man teaches) is 
quoted as saying that the reason might be the relation- 
ships between him and Rev. Michael Scott, who has been 
harshly critical before the UN of the treatment of the 
Hereros by the South African government. The news- 
paper is quoted by the British Weekly as saying editorially 
that such relationships or any possible Communist affilia- 
tion would be a sufficient reason for the denial of the 
passport. But, if there were no ‘“‘concrete reason,” “then 
we must disapprove of the action and urge revision of 
the original decision. . . . There seems to be little reason 
why the taxpayers of the country should not be informed 
in regard to these matters. Are the South West authori- 
ties entirely controlled by the Union? This perhaps is 
the most important aspect of the case and if the allegation 
(of undemocratic action on the part of the authorities) 
is correct, then it is time that the mandate puzzle was 
sorted out and that South West received a status which 
will enable it to stand on its own feet.” 
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